EPILOGUE

quite unwelcome to those writers. A particular misfortune is the
habit of calling all manifestations of national consciousness
by the^name " nationalism". In this book nationalism means
a specific form of national consciousness centred on super-
iority, prestige, power and domination. Another case in question
is the use of the term " national character ". Most people under-
stand this term as implying an inborn character consisting in a
number of instincts, and this leads to the fallacy of racialism, this
curse of humanity. Elementary impulses, of course, underlie
all human activities, just as man could neither live nor think
nor act without the energies produced by the chemical elements in
his organism. But it would be as silly to describe Shakespeare's
work or the achievements and tendencies of a nation in terms of
instincts as to describe it in terms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen.
Nevertheless, the habit of interpreting the aspirations and diversi-
ties of nations and the conflicts between them as the outcome of
racial dispositions more or less dominates the ideology of all
nations. It is the very primitivity of this idea which makes it so
popular and irresistible.
The misinterpretation of the word " national character " has
induced critics to attack not merely the term, but even the idea
that nations show deep-seated differences and thus to fall from one
extreme into the opposite. Such diversities certainly exist and
have a great influence on the fate of nations. They are rooted in
traditions, and in the social structure of the nations and the term
" national traditions " would probably be the best substitute
available for " national character ". Traditions alone, however,
are not necessarily powerful and persistent. They acquire their
force as political factors through their connexion with the interests
of influential social groups. Most people find it difficult to under-
stand the full significance of traditions for the political life of
nations, and, even if they admit their influence, they are usually
not able or inclined to give so much time to the study of history as
would be required for a real understanding of traditions, which
forms one of the most intricate problems of historical research.
The preference for primitive explanations can be observed also
in opinions on why aggressive nationalism has gained such power
over certain nations though the true interests of the great majority
were certainly quite opposed to its aims. Anybody with a know-
ledge of the mind of the workers and peasants of certain eouatries,
for example, Italy, would find it hard to believe that they were
thirsting to sacrifice their lives for the glory and spoils of war,
The problem then is : Which sections of the people were primarily